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Realism  and  romanticism,  these  are  the  two  styles  that  dominated 
New  England  marine  painting  in  nineteenth-century  America.  Like 
the  tides  of  the  New  England  shore,  they  ebb  and  flow,  sometimes 
combining  to  create  a  romantic  realism,  at  other  times  diverging  to 
create  endless  variations  on  these  two  styles. 

Romanticism  as  a  mode  of  painting  had  its  roots  in  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  Europe.  It  chose  the  ideal  rather  than  the  real,  the 
personal  over  the  impersonal,  the  shipwreck  rather  than  the  vessel  in 
snug  harbor.  Romanticism  in  both  art  and  literature  was  a  revolt 
against  the  rational  order  of  the  Neoclassic  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  romantic  hero  pits  himself  against  forces  he  cannot 
conquer,  so  the  romantic  painter  chooses  subjects  of  theatrical  situ- 
ation and  dramatic,  even  fanciful,  setting.  He  manipulates  these 
subjects  to  arouse  the  viewer's  emotions.  Passion  triumphs  over  reason. 
"It  is  a  protean  thing,  this  affair  we  call  romanticism.  Taking  a  thou- 
sand different  forms  in  a  thousand  energetic  minds,  it  is  like  tbe  jinn 
that  filled  the  sky  and  refused  to  go  back  into  the  bottle;  it  defies  us 
to  compress  it  into  a  formula."1 

Storms  at  sea,  shipwrecks,  pirates,  naval  battles,  yacht  races, 
nocturnes,  all  these  dramatic  subjects  were  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
romantic  artist.  But  they  were  also  very  real  occurrences  in  nineteenth- 
century  America.  The  realist  mode  in  American  art  is  more  blunt  and 
plainspoken  than  the  romantic.  A  prevailing  American  tradition, 
realism  aims  to  create  the  illusion  of  the  actual  subject  with  as  much 
verisimilitude  and  detail  as  possible.  Emotion  and  the  personal  intru- 
sion of  the  painter  are  avoided.  Americans  like  realism  in  art.  Before 
the  days  of  the  camera,  the  artist  was  the  only  person  able  to  represent 
reality,  to  paint  places  and  things  as  they  appear  in  the  eye  and  register 
in  the  mind.  Nineteenth-century  New  England  marine  painting  thus 
has  a  visual  directness,  an  insistence  on  close,  relevant  detail  that 
matches  the  experience  of  the  viewer:  without  "substitute  realities," 
such  as  television,  video,  film,  or  even  photography  on  the  scale  we 
know  it  today,  Americans  were  in  direct  physical  and  visual  contact 
with  their  surroundings. 

As  marine  painting  evolved,  the  qualities  of  the  sea,  of  water  itself 
—  an  ever-moving  element — served  to  merge  these  romantic  and 
realistic  traditions  in  images  of  ship  and  shore.  The  variations  are 
limitless,  from  Michele  Felice  Corne's  whipped-cream  confections  to 


Robert  Salmon's  white-capped  scallops  to  John  Frederick  Kensett's 
serene,  flat  abstractions.  New  Englanders  saw  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  its 
awful  majesty,  as  a  force  that  could  not  be  stopped,  stilled,  or  controlled. 
The  sea  nurtured  with  its  bounty,  destroyed  with  its  raging  storms.  In 
the  nineteenth-century  American  religious  view,  only  God  could 
control  the  sea. 

Romanticism  began  with  a  shift  in  attitude,  first  in  Europe,  then  in 
America,  from  the  logical,  rational  norm  of  Neoclassicism  to  the 
"expression  of  excited  passion,"  as  Byron  defined  poetry.  The  Amer- 
ican painters  Benjamin  West  and  John  Singleton  Copley  were  the 
leaders  who  effected  this  shift  in  eighteenth-century  Boston  and 
London.  Washington  Allston's  Rising  of  a  Thunderstorm  at  Sea  (1804, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  was  the  first  important  purely  romantic 
American  seascape  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Painted  in  Paris,  it  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Venetian  art  and  the  works  of  Turner  in 
England.  It  lifted  American  seascapes  from  unemotional  compositions 
to  works  that  expressed  romantic  visions  of  the  unknown,  the  terrify- 
ing, the  mysterious,  and  the  soul  of  man. 

These  elements  can  be  seen  in  Off  the  Maine  Coast  (1835)  by 
Thomas  Birch,  in  which  the  rocky,  uncharted  coast  of  Maine  pre- 
dominates. The  lighthouse  and  the  patch  of  clearing  sky,  symbols  of 
salvation,  optimistically  represent  the  religious  aspect,  the  beacon,  of 
American  romanticism.  Tlie  Pirate's  Retreat  (c.  1850)  by  Charles 
Codman  heightens  the  theatricality  so  typical  of  romanticism  by 
including  pirates  dividing  their  booty. 

Like  many  early  nineteenth-century  American  painters  working 
in  isolation,  Codman  and  Birch  were  influenced  by  the  imported  prints 
of  romantic  images,  such  as  those  by  the  French  artist  Claude  Joseph 
Vernet  and  the  Italian  master  Salvator  Rosa.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  experience  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  direct  contact  with  it, 
was  an  essential  and  daily  part  of  New  England  coastal  life  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Citizens  lived  at  the  sea,  on  the  sea,  for  the  sea.  It 
was  not,  as  today,  a  summer  playground  or  magnetic  meditative  space ; 
it  was  the  major  source  of  wealth,  transportation,  and  nourishment, 
both  physical  and  spiritual. 

Therefore  American  patrons,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sea 
in  all  its  moods,  demanded  a  firm  realism  in  their  paintings.  Corne's 
Cap  Cook  Cast  A  Way  on  Cape  Cod  1802  was  commissioned  by  the 


great  Salem  merchant  Elias  Haskett  Derby  to  commemorate  an  actual 
event,  the  wreck  of  his  ship  "Ulysses,"  with  Captain  Cook  aboard, 
during  a  winter  storm.  Corne,  a  native  of  Elba  who  bad  escaped  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  was  obviously  familiar  with  the  exacting  ship  por- 
traits by  the  prolific  Roux  family  of  Marseilles  and  with  the  sea  and  the 
ships  that  sailed  it. 

Corne's  painting  is  a  fine  early  American  example  of  realism  and 
romanticism  combined.  The  shipwreck,  actual  or  imagined,  was  a 
popular  romantic  subject  since  it  provided  so  many  dramatic  possibil- 
ities. Corne  renders  the  dismasted  schooner  with  expert  nautical 
detail  and  high  coloring,  from  flapping  sails  to  antlike  sailors  climbing 
the  rigging.  However,  his  fanciful  rendering  of  the  all-enveloping  sea 
—  a  Caribbean  blue,  not  an  Atlantic  gray — is  almost  comic  in  its 
romantic  exaggeration. 

William  Bradford's  enormous  Shipwreck  off  Nantucket  (1859-60) 
also  records  an  actual  marine  tragedy  off  the  treacherous  Nantucket 
reefs.  Bradford  uses  more  accurate  color  and  a  Dutch-inspired  Baroque 
composition.  The  concept  of  the  sea  as  an  instrument  of  an  avenging 
God  is  more  monumental  and  believable  here  than  in  the  Corne.  It  is 
realistic,  too,  in  its  lively  interaction  of  boats  as  they  maneuver  the 
hidden  reefs,  which  provided  a  watery  grave  for  many  American 
sailors  on  the  rocky  uncharted  New  England  coast. 

Realism  was  not  only  preferred  but  required  in  ship  portraits 
commissioned  by  captains,  seamen,  and  merchant  owners  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century.  Such  portraits  were  among  the  most  popular  of 
marine  subjects  and  gave  ready  work  to  American  artists.  Whether 
European-trained  artists  like  the  Scotsman  Robert  Salmon  or  self- 
taught  professionals  like  Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  they  did  their  best  to  oblige 
their  patrons.  Salmon  brought  with  him  the  Dutch-English  seascape 
tradition  of  a  low  horizon  line,  clear  topographical  detail,  careful 
brushwork,  knowledge  of  glazes,  and  a  firsthand  sense  of  the  sea  in 
atmosphere  and  color. 

Salmon  was  the  finest  marine  painter  New  England  had  yet  seen, 
and  his  works  had  a  decisive  influence  on  Lane  and  others.  His  Whale 
Fishing  ( 1 832)  tells  the  story  of  this  dangerous  and  profitable  American 
nautical  trade.  It  includes  such  specific  details  as  the  cutting  of  the 
blubber  of  the  great  mammal  tied  to  the  ship's  hull  at  left  and  a  cluster 
of  whale  ships  maneuvering  another  victim  at  right.  The  sea,  however, 


Robert  Salmon,  Whale  Fishing,  1832 


is  a  typical  Salmon  formula,  scallopy  white-capped  waves  with  dark 
green  water  in  the  foreground  that  lightens  as  it  reaches  the  center  of 
the  canvas.  The  romantic  element  surfaces  in  the  mood  of  the  work, 
with  snapping  burgees,  careening  gulls,  and  overcast  sky  suggesting 
stormy  weather.  Contemporaneous  writings  by  New  England  authors 
parallel  the  development  of  New  England  seascapes.  The  popular  works 
of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Herman  Melville,  and  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  told  exciting  sea  adventures  in  a  romantically  elaborate  literary 
style,  often  based,  as  was  Salmon's  Whale  Fishing,  on  fact. 

A  compositional  formula  similar  to  Salmon's  was  used  years  later  by 
Fitz  Hugh  Lane  in  his  portrait  of  The  Yacht  "America"  (1851)  winning 
the  first  America's  Cup.  Based  on  a  firsthand  sketch  made  by  one  of  the 
crew,  the  painting  not  only  captures  the  unique  nautical  character- 
istics of  the  landmark  vessel  but  also  includes  the  careful  background 
details  of  the  spectator  fleet.  Lane's  precise  drawing  and  attention  to 
detail  reflect  his  years  as  a  lithographer  in  Boston.  However,  there  is  no 
sense  of  the  action,  of  the  yacht  moving  through  the  water.  The  yacht- 
ing portraits  of  James  Buttersworth,  by  contrast,  capture  the  sense  of 
movement  better  than  any  other  American  painter,  as  in  Schooners 
Racing  in  Boston  Harbor  (c.  1865). 

The  rendering  of  the  sea  is  also  unconvincing  in  the  Double  Portrait 
of  American  Clipper  Ship  "/no"  (c.  1850-59)  by  an  unidentified  artist. 
It  represents  proficient,  descriptive  marine  portraiture  at  mid-century. 
The  great  clipper  is  shown  from  two  different  vantages — an  unusual 
double  view.  Noted  for  her  speed,  the  "Ino"  was  a  glamorous  vessel 
in  any  world  port  with  her  rakish  rig  and  vast  expanse  of  sail.  The 
exact  rendering  of  the  great  clipper,  her  bones  of  hull,  rigging,  and 
sail,  was  essential  to  her  proud  owner;  the  water  and  background 
were  unimportant. 

Clark's  Point  Light,  New  Bedford  (1854)  by  William  Bradford 
demonstrates  best  the  conflict  between  realism  and  romanticism  in 
New  England  marinescapes.  The  left  portion  of  the  composition  has  a 
lively  romantic  vigor  even  though  the  five  ships  of  various  types  are 
carefully  drawn  with  precise  nautical  detail,  which  affirms  Bradford's 
knowledge  of  local  ships,  Buzzards  Bay  weather,  and  clear  light.  Bright 
color,  three-dimensional  modeling,  scudding  clouds — all  are  in  the 
romantic-realist  tradition.  But  the  right  half  of  the  painting  is  static. 
The  primly  realistic,  landlocked  scene  is  so  sharp-edged,  so  lacking  in 


Harrison  Bird  Brown,  Camping  on  Grand  Manan  with  the  "IV. H.  Pratt"  of  Boston  Offshore,  1870 


atmosphere,  movement,  modeling,  and  other  romantic  elements  that 
it  seems  the  work  of  another  hand. 

Ship  at  Anchor  on  a  Lee  Shore  (1868),  a  newly  discovered  work  by 
Mary  B.  Mellen,  a  pupil  of  Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  is  a  ship  portrait  turned  into 
a  romantic-realist,  luminist  vision.  The  anchored  ship,  all  masts  and 
rigging  with  sails,  is  expertly  drawn.  Unpeopled  by  sailors,  the  schooner 
appears  abandoned,  almost  ghostly,  while  the  lighthouse  and  distant 
shore  are  softened,  reassuring.  The  sea  has  an  exuberant,  irregular 
vitality.  But  it  is  the  roseate  light  vibrating  from  the  setting  sun  that 
casts  the  poetic  spell.  Mellen  has  not  only  mastered  Lane's  mirror- 
smooth  technique  of  multiple  glazes,  but  she  has  also  created  a  romantic 
image  full  of  optimism  and  joy. 


The  establishment  by  Thomas  Cole  of  the  Hudson  River  School,  the 
first  widespread  movement  of  landscape  painters  in  America,  had  a 
profound  effect  on  New  England  seascape  as  well  as  landscape  painting. 
Cole  and  his  followers,  even  into  the  third  generation  in  the  1870s, 
ranged  far  for  their  subjects,  many  of  them  visiting  the  coast  of  Maine 
and  the  offshore  islands  of  Grand  Manan  and  Mount  Desert. 

Cole  was  in  many  ways  the  quintessential  romantic  realist,  who 
even  believed  that  life  itself  was  a  dream,  that  the  American  wilderness 
was  "a  fitting  place  to  speak  of  God,  to  elevate  the  soul."  He  often 
edited  and  improved  on  nature,  to  render  it  a  more  perfect  mirror  of 
God's  grand  design.  After  making  highly  detailed  pencil  drawings  on 
the  site,  Cole  would  execute  the  final  oil  paintings  in  his  studio  months 


*-^* 


Unidentified  artist,  Double  Portrait  oj  American  Clipper  Ship  "7/;o,"  c.  1850—50 


later.  In  Frenchman  Bar,  Mount  Desert,  Maine  (c.  1845),  Cole  has 
simplified  rocks,  sea,  sky,  and  distant  shore  down  to  large  blocks  of  color, 
eliminating  the  fussy  details  that  are  often  distracting  in  his  landscapes. 
He  took  artistic  license  with  the  rocky  cliffs,  altering  their  proportion 
for  a  more  dramatic  effect.  The  clumsy  rendering  of  the  water  suggests 
that  Cole,  too,  found  the  sea  a  difficult  element  to  master. 

A  tiny  figure  of  a  man,  easily  overlooked,  peers  over  the  rocky 
promontory  at  the  top  center,  insignificant  in  the  face  of  Nature.  This 
allegorical  and  metaphysical  approach  illustrates  the  sublime,  an  ele- 
ment important  to  Cole  and  his  followers,  and  to  the  romantic  style 
generally.  The  sublime  suggested  the  great  power  of  Deity  in  the 
universe;  it  emphasized  the  obscure,  the  infinite,  the  uncontrolled;  it 
was  the  opposite  of  orderly  rationalism  and  realism. 

Harrison  Bird  Brown's  Camping  on  Grand  Manan  with  the 
"W.H.  Pratt"  of  Boston  Offshore  (1870)  is  an  extension  of  Cole's  land- 


scape technique — clear,  detailed,  and  descriptive.  Brown's  most  ambi- 
tious painting,  it  is  a  combination  of  shoreline  landscape,  lively  genre 
camp  scene,  and  seascape  with  ship  under  sail.  The  work  is  straight- 
forward, reportorial,  domesticated.  It  is  the  painted  memory  of  an 
idyllic  Maine  vacation  at  mid-century,  perhaps  commissioned  by 
Mr.  Pratt. 

Grand  Manan  Island,  Mount  Desert  Island,  and  the  nearby  Maine 
coastline  were  favored  by  nineteenth-century  painters  for  their  pure, 
natural  state,  dramatic  cliffs  and  coves,  and  their  isolation  from  indus- 
trial cities.  William  Hart's  Sunset  on  Grand  Manan  Island,  Maine 
( 1 86 1 )  reveals  the  island's  cliffs  in  a  very  different  vision  from  Brown's. 
Though  the  vista  is  pictorially  faithful  to  its  dramatic  natural  subject, 
Hart  romanticizes  it  with  vast  spaces  of  sea,  sky,  and  rocks.  It  is  similar 
in  intent,  feeling,  and  luminist  technique  to  Sanford  Gilford's  No 


Mail's  Land  (1878).  As  an  artist  friend  observed,  Gifford  painted  with 
"a  brush  dipped  in  sunlight."2 

Luminism  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  mirror-smooth,  poetic 
landscapes  and  seascapes  produced  by  Lane,  Mellen,  Hart,  Heade, 
Gifford,  and  many  others.  It  is  "a  polished  and  meticulous  realism  in 
which  there  is  no  sign  of  brushwork  .  .  .  the  atmospheric  effects  being 
achieved  by  infinitely  careful  gradations  of  tone,  by  the  most  exact 
study  of  the  relative  clarity  of  near  and  far  objects,  and  by  a  precise 
rendering  of  the  variations  in  texture  and  color  produced  by  direct  or 
reflected  rays."3  The  quietude,  the  contemplative  mood  that  came  over 
New  England  seascapes  at  mid-century  enlarged  Cole's  romantic  vision 
to  incorporate  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau. 
Through  these  philosophers,  the  concept  of  the  eminence  of  God  in 
nature  came  to  include  the  self-reliance  and  individuality  so  dear  to 
Yankee  sensibilities. 

Within  the  realistic  mode,  Martin  Johnson  Heade's  New  England 
sunsets  present  a  smaller,  more  concentrated  meditative  vision  than 
that  of  Gifford.  After  he  had  traveled  the  world,  the  salt  marshes  of 
New  England  and  New  Jersey  became  Heade's  Eden,  the  microcosm  of 
his  world.  The  precision  of  realism  is  here  in  his  tiny  brushstrokes  and 
careful  composition,  while  skillful  glazing  results  in  the  smooth  anony- 
mous surface  of  the  luminists.  A  contemplative  romanticism  pervades 
Sunset  on  Long  Beach  (1875-85)  in  its  mood  of  unpeopled  perfection. 
(The  intensity  of  Heade's  crimson  sunsets  is  due  also  to  his  use  of  newly 
developed  chemically-based  pigments,  more  brilliant  than  those  with  a 
natural  base.) 

Contemplative  romanticism  takes  on  an  Oriental  simplicity  in 
John  Frederick  Kensett's  Fish  Island  from  Ketisetfs  Studio  on  Content- 
ment Island  (1872),  part  of  his  Last  Summer' 's  Work  series,  which  he 
seems  to  have  painted  for  himself.  In  this  unusual  view  from  a  high  eye 
level,  there  is  a  sense  of  serene  personal  contentment.  Such  emotional 
serenity  and  introspection  are  even  more  intense  in  Sunset  (1872), 
where  realistic  detail  of  sea,  shore,  and  rocks  is  omitted  in  favor  of  a 
pastel  color  study  in  many  glazes  that  presages  the  late  romantic  work 
of  Winslow  Homer,  Albert  Pinkham  Ryder,  and  Ralph  Albert  Blake- 
lock,  as  well  as  the  twentieth-century  Color  Field  abstractionists  Barnett 
Newman  and  Mark  Rothko.  On  another  level,  the  religious  view  held 
by  Cole  and  his  followers  that  light  is  a  manifestation  of  God  is  sug- 


Mary  B.  Mellen,  Sliip  at  Anchor  on  a  Lee  Shore,  1868 


Thomas  Cole,  Frenchman  Bay,  Mount  Desert,  Maine,  c.  1845 
(not  in  exhibition) 


gested  in  an  elegy  written  for  Kensett  after  his  death  in  1 872.  "Kensett 
has  left  a  legacy  of  light  to  us  all — of  light  that  is  all  instinct  with  feel- 
ing, all  alive  with  love." 

The  allegorical  aspect  of  romantic  realism  seen  first  in  Cole's 
nationally  popular  Voyage  of  Life  series  (1840)  surfaces  again  in 
James  Hamilton's  What  Are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?  ( 1 859  and  1 868). 
This  large  horizontal  shorescape,  soothing  with  its  gently  lapping 
waves,  soaring  gulls,  and  subdued  tonal  sunset,  strikes  a  grim  romantic 
note  of  past  tragedy  in  the  remains  of  the  ruined  boat,  a  reminder  of  the 
all-powerful  sea.  The  quizzical  title,  suggesting  the  riddle  of  the  sea, 
also  refers  to  a  chapter  title  in  Charles  Dickens'  Dombey  and  Son. 
Hamilton  gave  the  painting  to  Dickens,  who  hung  it  in  his  study. 

New  England  romanticism  and  realism  are  poignantly  distilled  in 
A  Maine  Inlet  (c.  1830-40),  an  anonymous  work  once  attributed  to 
Fitz  Hugh  Lane.  Detail  was  essential  to  the  painter,  from  the  white- 
tipped  tail  of  the  dog  in  the  friezelike  foreground  to  the  microscopic 
figures  on  the  sailboats  at  center.  The  realism  is  intensified  by  the 
almost  monochromatic  color  scheme  and  the  absence  of  the  atmos- 
pheric colored  glazes  so  typical  of  Lane.  Romanticism  resides  here 
mainly  in  the  elegiac  mood  of  time  stilled,  of  dream-world  detachment 
and  peace,  a  calm  so  impressive  and  appealing  to  late  twentieth- 
century  viewers.  Objective  in  style,  subjective  in  mood,  A  Maine  Inlet 
is  a  prime  example  of  romantic  realism. 

Winslow  Homer,  America's  most  famous  interpreter  of  the  sea, 
best  personifies  the  concept  of  realism  and  romanticism  in  New  England 
seascapes.  He  began  his  career  as  an  illustrator  and  soon  became  the 
most  accomplished  visual  reporter  of  the  Civil  War,  renowned  for 
his  precisely  drawn,  objective  illustrations  in  Harper's  Weekly.  His 
early  paintings,  such  as  Shipbuilding  at  Gloucester  (1871),  attest  to  this 
forthright  and  directly  informative  Yankee  approach.  (A  version  of 
Shipbuilding  at  Gloucester  appeared  as  a  wood  engraving  in  Harper's 
Weekly  in  1873.) 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  illustrative  realism  long  behind  him, 
Homer  retreated  to  Prout's  Neck  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine,  where  he 
lived  and  worked  in  daily  contact  with  the  majestic  Atlantic.  In  his 
introspective  Prout's  Neck  works,  Homer  dramatically  rendered  the 
sea  and  its  unending  battle  with  the  shore. 


The  Backrusfi  (c.  1890-95),  like  Hamilton's  work,  is  a  study  of 
waves,  but  Homer  paints  a  close-up  of  just  one  wave.  He  abandons 
shoreline  and  fine  detail,  thrusting  the  viewer  into  the  wave.  This 
insistence  on  direct  emotional  involvement  between  subject  and  viewer 
is  a  truly  romantic  concept.  The  scumbled,  rapid  brushwork  and  simple 
massive  shapes  intensify  the  effect.  Despite  the  overcast  gray  sky  and 
rocky  promontory,  there  is  a  joyous  mood  in  The  Backrush,  conveyed  by 
the  exhilarating  crest  of  white  foam,  which  is  unusual  for  Homer  at  this 
period.  Like  Cole,  though  less  immediately,  Homer  saw  God  in  the  sun 
and  in  the  sea  itself.  "The  life  I  have  chosen  gives  me  full  hours  of 
enjoyment  for  the  balance  of  my  life.  The  Sun  will  not  rise,  or  set, 
without  my  notice  and  my  thanks."4 

Homer's  death  in  1910  coincided  with  the  decline  of  the  great  age  of 
New  England  sail  and  rule  of  the  seas.  Boston's  dominance  of  finance 
and  culture  also  diminished.  The  new  and  expanding  railroad  system 
reduced  the  need  for  transportation  by  ship.  European  immigrants 
arrived  by  fast  steamer,  not  by  majestic  clipper.  With  westward  expan- 
sion, patrons  demanded  more  landscape  subjects.  Photography,  with 
the  click  of  a  shutter,  produced  the  instant  reality  of  ship,  captain,  and 
shore.  And  romantic  realism  as  a  painting  style  as  well  as  an  artistic 
attitude  was  superseded  by  Impressionism,  imported  to  New  England 
shores  from  France.  There  would  never  be  another  great  age  of  New 
England  marine  painting  in  the  romantic  realist  tradition,  because  the 
need  for  it  had  vanished. 
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Winslow  Homer,  The  Backrush,  c.  1890-95 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 


Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  preceding  width. 


Thomas  Birch  (1779—1851) 

Lighthouse,  1830 

Oil  on  canvas,  ig3/4  x  2gy8 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia 

Off  the  Maine  Coast,  1835 
Oil  on  canvas,  32  V2  x  59V2 
Fruitlands  Museums.  Harvard,  Massachusetts 


Attributed  to  Thomas  Birch  (1779-1851) 

View  of  New  York  Harbor,  c.  1830 

Oil  on  canvas,  3oy4  x  47V2 

Mystic  Seaport  Museum.  Mystic,  Connecticut 


William  Bradford  (1825-1892) 

Clark's  Point  Light,  New  Bedford,  1854, 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  36 
New  Bedford  Whaling  Museum. 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Shipwreck  off  Nantucket,  1859—60 

Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  64 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York; 

Purchase.  John  Osgood  and  Elizabeth 

Blanchard  Memorial  bund.  Fosburgh  bund. 

Inc.  Gift,  and  Maria  DeWitt  Jesup  Fund, 

1971 

Alfred  Thompson  Bricher  (1837—1908) 

Seaside  View  with  fJ  omen  and  Children, 

1879 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  V2  x  39  Vz 

Private  collection 

The  Cliffs  at  Nahant,  c.  1880-90 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  63 
Godel  Fine  Arts,  New  York 


Marine,  c.  1885 

Oil  on  canvas,  i^Vh,  x  33 Vs 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York; 

(iift  of  Miss  Florence  Lojran 


Harrison  Bird  Brown  (1851-1915) 

Camping  on  Grand  Manan  with  the 
"If.  H.  Pratt"  of  Boston  Offshore,  1870 
Oil  on  canvas,  20V4  x  36 

Portland  Museum  of  Art,  Portland,  Maine: 
Purchase  with  gifts  from  the  Osher 
Acquisitions  Fund,  Friends  of  the  Collec- 
tion, Roger  and  Katherine  Woodman, 
Charles  and  Anita  Stickney,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  M.  Lord,  H.  Jeremy  Winter- 
steen,  Charles  and  Nina  McKee, 
Mrs.  WilliamS.  Richardson,  Rudolf  F. 
Haffenreffer  IV  Charitable  Trust,  Janet 
Drummond  Memorial  bund.  William  D. 
Hamill,  Joan  B.  Burns,  and  two  anony- 
mous donors 


James  Buttersworth  (1817-1894) 

Schooners  Racing  in  Boston  Harbor,  c.  1865 

Oil  on  canvas,  8x12 

Oliphant  and  Company,  New  York 

Schooners  Racing  off  Fort  Richmond, 

Staten  Island,  c.  1865 

Oil  on  board,  7V4  x  11  % 

Oliphant  and  Company,  New  York 

Race  off  the  Battery  "Dauntless"  c.  1866 

Oil  on  canvas,  2oVs  x  30 

Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  Mystic,  Connecticut 


Charles  Codman  (1800-1840) 

The  Pirate's  Retreat,  c.  1830 
Oil  on  canvas,  27I/4  x  33 V2 
Richard  York  Gallery,  New  York 


Sanford  Robinson  Gifford  (1823-1880) 

No  Man's  Land,  1878 
Oil  on  canvas,  23  x  42 
Babcock  Galleries,  New  York 


Sunset  on  Long  Beach,  1875—85 
Oil  on  canvas,  10%  x  22 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston; 
M.  and  M.  Karolik  Collection 


Michele  Felice  Corne  (1752-1845) 

Cap  Cook  Cast  A  Way  on  Cape  Cod  1802, 

1802 

Gouache  on  paper,  13V2  x  15V2 

Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  Massachusetts 


James  G.  Evans  (active  1858-60) 

The  Tow  Boat  Conqueror,  1852 

Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  50 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  Edgar  William  and  Bernice 

Chrysler  Garbisch,  1962 

Alvan  Fisher  (1792-1863) 

Camden  Harbor,  n.d. 

Oil  on  canvas,  27  x  36 

William  A.  Farnsworth  Library  and 

Art  Museum,  Rockland,  Maine 

Charles  B.  Gifford  (1830-1904) 

"Eliza  Adams"  of  New  Bedford,  c.  1877 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  36 
The  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  FSB, 
New  York 


Robert  Swain  Gifford  (1840-1905) 

Seconnet  Rock,  New  Bedford,  n.d. 
Oil  on  canvas,  14%  x  22% 
The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York; 
Bequest  of  Charles  A.  Schieren 


James  Hamilton  (1819-1878) 

The  Capture  of  the  "Set-apis"  by 

John  Paul  Jones,  1854 

Oil  on  canvas,  58  x  87% 

Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  New  Haven; 

Mabel  Brady  Garvan  Collection 

What  Are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?, 

1859  and  1868 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  29V2 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York; 

Gift  of  Robert  E.  Blum 

Sunset  on  a  Rough  Sea,  c.  1873 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  50 

CIGNA  Collection,  Philadelphia 


William  Hart  (1823-1894) 

Sunset  on  Grand  Manan  Island,  Maine,  1861 
Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  48 
Godel  Fine  Arts,  New  York 


William  Stanley  Haseltine  (1835-igoo) 

After  a  Shower,  Nahant,  Massachusetts,  c.  1862 

Oil  on  canvas,  14%  x  23 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York; 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Plowden 


Martin  Johnson  Heade  (1819-1904) 

Sunset,  1870 

Oil  on  canvas,  Q3A  x  i63/4 

Private  collection 


Winslow  Homer  (1836-1910) 

Shipbuilding  at  Gloucester,  1871 

Oil  on  canvas,  13V2  x  ig3/4 

Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton, 

Massachusetts;  Purchased.  1950 

The  Backrush,  c.  1890—95 

Oil  on  canvas,  22  x  29 

The  Joan  Whitney  Payson  Gallery  of  Art, 

Westbrook  College,  Portland,  Maine; 

The  Joan  Whitney  Payson  Collection, 

Gift  of  John  Whitney  Payson 


Antonio  Jacobsen  (1850-1921) 

"County  of  Edinburgh"  Aground  at 
Point  Pleasant  Beach,  New  Jersey,  1902 
Oil  on  canvas,  18  x  30 
Oliphant  and  Company,  New  York 


John  Frederick  Kensett  (1816-1872) 

Sunset,  1872 

Oil  on  canvas,  18  x  30 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  Thomas  Kensett,  1874 

Fish  Island  from  Kensett1  s  Studio  on 

Contentment  Island,  1872 

Oil  on  canvas,  18  x  36 

Montclair  Art  Museum,  Montclair, 

New  Jersey;  Lang  Acquisition  Fund 

Study  on  Long  Island  at  Darien, 

Connecticut,  1872 

Oil  on  canvas,  15%  x  273/4 

Anion  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth 
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Fitz  Hugh  Lane  (1804-1865) 

The  United  States  Frigate  "President" 

Engaging  tlie  British  Squadron,  181  j,  1850 

Oil  on  canvas,  28  x  42 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 

Washington,  D.C.;  Gift  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansdell  K.  Christi 

The  Yacht  "America"  the  America''  s  Cup 

Race,  1851 

Oil  on  canvas,  24V2  x  38 Vi 

Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  Massachusetts 


Robert  Salmon  (1775-1846) 

W hale  Fishing,  1832 
Oil  on  panel,  16V2  x  243/8 
AVilliam  A.  Farnsworth  Library  and 
Art  Museum,  Rockland,  Maine 


Phebe  Schomtner  (active  after  1797) 

The  Lighthouse,  Mont  auk  Point,  n.d. 
Oil  on  canvas,  25  x  30 
Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  Providence;  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  Fund 


Mary  B.  Mellen  (181 7-c.  1885) 

Ship  at  Anchor  on  a  Lee  Shore,  1868 
Oil  on  canvas,  24%  x  36 
Kennedy  Galleries,  New  York 


Archibald  Carrie  Smith  (1837-1911) 

Sandbaggers  Match  Racing,  1867 
Oil  on  canvas,  16x25 
Collection  of  Peter  A.  Hansen 


Edward  Moran  (1837—1926) 

Shipwreck,  c.  1858 

Oil  on  canvas,  41  x  61 

CIGNA  Collection,  Philadelphia 


John  E.C.  Petersen  (1839-1874) 

Black  Ball  Line  Packet  "Neptune"  Sailing 

Through  the  Grand  Banks,  1866 

Oil  on  canvas,  37  x  57 

Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  Mystic,  Connecticut 


William  Trost  Richards  (1833—1905) 

Colmerand  Cliff,  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island, 

1877 

Gouache  on  paper,  23%  x  37% 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  Gift  of 

the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Danila  Pascu 


Unidentified  artist  (formerly  attributed  to 
Fitz  Hugh  Lane) 

A  Maine  Inlet,  c.  1830—40 
Oil  on  canvas,  16V2  x  25 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston; 
M.  and  M.  Rarolik  Collection 


Unidentified  artist 

Double  Portrait  of  American  Clipper  Ship 

"Ino,"  c.  1850—59 

Oil  on  canvas,  31  V2  x  46 

Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  Mystic,  Connecticut 
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